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An audience sufficiently numerous to fill every part of the house, assembled in 
the Prince’s Theatre on Thursday evening last, to hail the commencement of Mr. 
Barnett’s effort in behalf of English composers and their works. Nothing less 
than a “bumper” could be expected on an occasion about which so much cu- 
riosity has been lately excited in the musical circles of London; but while we 
record with pleasure the complete fulfilment of this expectation, we must ex- 
press our earnest hope that, though the first.curiosity may subside in the public 
mind, a good feeling and solicitude for the prosperity of the cause will take its 
place, and direct patronage in a firm and equable stream on one of the most 
spirited and disinterested undertakings we know of in the musical history of this 
country. We can add nothing to what we have at other times said concerning 
the nature of those plans by which Mr. Barnett trusts to impress the claims of 
his brother-artists and himself on public notice, neither need we say a single 
additional word about the circumstances which have necessitated the produc- 
tion of the first opera. All these things must be thoroughly familiar to the 
readers of the ‘‘ Musical World;” and because they are well known, we have 
reason to believe, also, that our purposely abstaining from minute criticism on 
the merits of Fridolin, will be at once attributed to its true motive ;—we desire 
that the coming-forth of the real champions of English art should not be im- 
peded by any circumstances with which, properly, they are unconnected ; and 
we, therefore, to this end, forego every other consideration. 

A deep and unusual interest was manifest in the faces and expressions of the 
audience during every preliminary step to the rising of the curtain. One young 
artist after another entered.the critics’ sanctuary—the upper circle of boxes— 
until to our fatherly eyes—(for we sincerely trust that they all deem us to stand, 
musically, in loco parentis towards them)—there was presented a sight far out- 
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valuing the phalanx of titled and jewelled beauty in the Italian Opera—a collec- 
tion of that musical genius on the strength of which we have taken on us, almost 
single-handed, to cast down a gauntlet to continental Europe. We were de- 
lighted to see the friendly nods of recognition with which these young men 
greeted one another—their smiling pleasure at the hope now opened to them, 
their ardent anxiety for a first success, and finally their settling themselves down 
to the business of listening in good earnest. It was gratifying as an earnest of 
their right feeling for Mr. Barnett’s position and its attendant consequences. 
The strength of the band was jealously calculated as each individual entered the 
orchestra, and the appearance of Mr. Loder was greeted with a hearty round of 
applause, a compliment which, as the best leader in England, he eminently de- 
served.. Previous to the overture, an address was spoken by Mrs. Selby, the 
intent of which was to show that, from the earliest periods of her histo: y, Eng- 
land had been the spoil of the stranger—that as foreigners had usurped her ter- 
ritory by force of arms, so had they, by influence of fashion, engrossed her pa- 
tronage of arts ; and to rouse up, by declamation, a popular excitement in favour 
of this attempt to snatch the fame and profit of music from alien grasp. We 
confess our disapprobation of the taste displayed in this prologue, simce it can 
scarcely be necessary to depreciate our neighbours in order to exalt ourselves ; 
and even if comparative statements were deemed advisable, amore advantageous 
opportunity might, surely, have been selected to make them. 

The story of the drama to which Mr. Rosser has written music, relates, prin- 
Cipally, to the marital jealousy of one Count Savern, which is fomented, after 
the Iago fashion, by his incognito seneschal, Sir Hubert, whose wife had, some 
years previously, been seduced by the Count to quit her home, taking with her 
her infant son. The Cownt’s jealousy is directed on Fridolin, the page of the 
Countess, and herein Sir Hubert’s design is unwittingly aided by Servitz, the 
Count’s steward, who is parentally irate with the page on account of his preten- 
sions to the hand of Stella, his daughter. Fridolin is, unfortunately, detected 
by Sir Hubert and Servitz in the act of kneeling to his mistress, and presenting 
her with a portrait while innocently intreating her influence on his behalf with 
his proposed father-in-law ; and the Count having been, meanwhile, temporarily 
absent on service at court, is, on his return, informed of the proofs of his wife’s 
infidelity. Certainty is brought home to the Count’s mind by the discovery of 
Fridolin walking in the castle-garden at night with Stella, who, from some simi- 
larity of dress is mistaken for the Countess, aad he immediately condemns his 
wife and her supposed paramour to death. Sir Hubert, deeming the sentence 
irreparable, discovers himself to the Count, and declares the whole to have been 
a plot for the gratification of his revenge, at the same time producing a packet 
given to him by the Countess, which establishes her innocence. But in this 
packet Sir Hubert discovers a portrait which proves Fridolin to be his long-lost 
son, and all animosity is now forgotten between the Count and his seneschal in 
their anxiety to save the victims from their impending fate. How the Countess 
was to have been disposed of we are not informed, but Fridolin is made the 
bearer of his own death-warrant, in the shape of the demand “ if they had done 
his master’s bidding ?” to the vassal-workmen at the Coun?’s iron-foundry—the 
serfs being previously directed to answer the questioner, whoever he should be, 
by plunging him headlong into the fires of their furnace. The last scene is en- 
acted between Fridolin and his destined executioners, and Sir Hubert arrives just 
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in time to save his son’s life, whereupon the stage is, as usual, filled with happy 
and reconciled people, and the curtain falls. 

The overture to Fridolin is; like those to Leonora, Der Freyschutz, Oberon, and 
many others more modern, chiefly built on subjects contained in the opera; but, 
unlike these recognised efforts of genius, there is about the construction of Mr. 
Romer’s overture, a petuliar and startling freshness, resulting from its being 
totally unfettered by any of the established formularies for such matters ; and its 
having escaped an encore is, we presume, attributable to the fact that its novelty 
somewhat eclipsed its beauty on a first hearing. From thence onwards we pass 
through a great number of songs and concerted pieces, in most of which that 
perfection of fashionable music, consummate difficulty, is attained to ‘such an 
extent that we doubt not the singers and band are much flattered by the con- 
fidence evinced by Mr. Romer in their executive abilities. Many of the beauties 
of these pieces we consider lost to the public by reason of the pains taken to 
eonceal them from the vulgar ear by novel and ingenious dispositions of har- 
mony and bold and uncopied treatment. A few portions of the music—Fridolin’s 
first song, a ballad for Count Savern, a double-chorus of priests and bridesntaids 
in the first act, and some detached parts of a duet for the Count and Countess in 
the first act, and of one for the Count and Sir Hubert in the last act, for example 
—are more intelligible to the common sort of people than the rest of the opera, 
and we, among the number, found them sufficiently agreeable. On the whole, 
we consider Mr. Romer’s opera the purest and most unconstrained effort of ima- 
gination yet produced on the lyric stage of this country. No work is less open 
to the charge of owing its effects to the tricks of art or the mysteries of science. 
The composer has cast aside all those antiquated notions and rules of scholar- 
ship which clog the pathway of less liberal-thinking musicians than himself, and 
has determined to rest solely on the native strength and simplicity of his un- 
aided genius. On the success of this experiment we do not, at present, venture 
to offer an opinion. Its effect on us (being, perhaps, unnecessarily straight- 
laced in musical matters) is, we confess, extremely strange; but since even 
Beethoven was at first vehemently abused in this country for his innovations, 
we take warning by so sad an example of precipitate judgment; and, unwilling 
to commit a similar injustice towards Mr. Romer, we prefer keeping our opinion 
for the benefit of more mature reflection, and, in the meantime, leave the public 
to settle the matter as between themselves and the composer of Fridolin, to the 
best of their unbiassed judgment. 

Miss Romer, in the character of Fridolin, exerted herself to the utmost 
throughout the opera; and while in many instances she was successful, it was 
evident that in others, such as the prison scena, in the last act, she had under- 
taken a task to which her physical capabilities are inadequate. Mr. H. Phillips, 
as Sir Hubert, acted beautifully, and rendered the utmost possible justice to the 
music—singing its less intricate portions admirably, and for the rest doing fully 
more than could be expected from one not yet thoroughly familiar with the new 
figures and combinations which Mr. Romer has grafted on the art of operatic 
composition. Misses A. Cooper and Collett, in the parts of the Countess and 
Stella, and Mr. Frazer, in that of Count Savern, deserve creditable mention for the 
manner in which they executed their difficult tasks; and a like compliment is 
due to Mr. Morley, who personated Servitz. 

At the fall of the curtain Miss Romer was loudly called for and appeared ; 
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and a similar honour was awarded to the composer, who made his obeisance, 
evidently much elated by his success. 

“God save the Queen ” was sung by the whole company after the opera, and 
a cheer, not confined to a few rows of the gallery and a smattering of the boxes, 
but from every part of the house, vehement, and protracted, greeted Mr. Bar- 
nett’s appearance in the orchestra to conduct it. We trust this demonstration 
was not the mere effervescence which such things too frequently are, but that it 
was a conscientious burst of substantial and lasting feeling. 


THE OPERAS OF ROSSINI. 


Tue following is a catalogue of Rossini’s operas, with the times and places of 
their production :— 

Cambiale di Matrimonio.--At the Theatre Mose at Venice; autumn 1810. 

Equivoco Stravagante.—At the Theatre del Corso at Bologna; autumn 1811. 

Demetrio e Polibio.—At the Theatre Valle at Rome ; autumn 1812, 

Inganno felice.—At the Theatre Mose at Venice; Carnival 1812. 

Ciro in Babilonia.—At the Theatre Communale at Ferrara; Lent 1812. 

Scula di Seta.—At the Theatre Mose at Venice ;-spring 1812. 

Pietra di Paragone.—At the Scala at Milan; autumn 1812. 

L’ Occasione fa il Ladra.—At the Theatre Mose at Venice; autumn 1812. 

Il Figlio per azzardo.—At the Theatre Mose at Venice; Carnival 1813. 

Tancredi.—At the Fenice at Venice; Carnival 1813. 

Italiana in Algieri.—At the Theatre Benedetto at Venice; summer 1813. 

Aureliano in Palmira.—At the Scala at Milan; Carnival 1814. 

Turco in Italia.—At the same theatre ; autumn 1815. 

Elizabeth.—At the Theatre San Carlo at Naples; autumn 1815. 

Tovaldo e Dorliska.—At the Theatre Valle at Rome; Carnival 1816. 

Barbiere di Seviglia.—At the Theatre Argentino at Rome; Carnival 1816. 

La Gazzetta.—At the Theatre Florentini at Naples ; summer 1816. 

Otello.—At the Theatre Fondo at Naples; autumn 1817. 

Cenerentola.—At the Theatre Valle at Rome ; Carnival 1817. 

Gazza Ladra.—aAt the Scala at Milan; spring 1817. 

Armida.—At the Theatre San Carlo at Naples; autumn 1817. 

Adelaida di Borgogna.—At the Theatre Argentino at Rome; Carnival 1818. 

Mose.—At the Theatre San Carlo at Naples; Lent 1818. 

Ricciardo e Zoraide.— At the same theatre ; autumn 1818. 

Ermione.— At the same theatre; Lent 1819. 

Eduardo ¢ Cristina.—At the Theatre Benedetto at Venice; spring 1819. 

Donna del Lago.—At the Theatre San Carlo at Naples; autumn 1819. 

Bianca e Faliero.—At the Scala at Milan; Carnival 1820. 

Maometto Secondo.—At the Theatre San Carlo at Naples; Carnival 1820. 

Matilde de Shabran.—At the Theatre Apollo at Rome; Carnival 1821. 

Zelmira.—At the Theatre San Carlo at Naples; Carnival 1822. 

Semiramide.—At the Theatre Fenice at Venice ; Carnival 1823. 

Il Viaggio & Rheims.—At the Opera Italien at Paris; summer 1825. 

Le Siege de Corinthe.—At the Grand Opera at Paris ; autumn 1826. 

Moise.—At the same theatre; spring 1827. 

Le Compte Ory.—At the same theatre; in 1828. 

Guillaume Tell.—At the same theatre ; summer 1829. 

What a prodigious amount of fecundity and application does this long list 
display! From 1810 to 1829 but one year elapsed (1824) without the pro- 
duction of an opera. In the year 1812 no less than siz operas were composed by 
Rossini; and again, in 1817, four were produced, of which three rank among his 
most celebrated works! The last year of this brilliant career is little less than 
miraculous. That an opera, so huge in quantity and so superb in quality as 
Guillaume Tell, should succeed the Compte Ory in less than twelve months, we 
take to be one of the most extraordinary things on record. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


WE were compelled last week to break off suddenly, while summing up the 
evidence of this discussion, which may be deemed a trial for conspiracy in the 
Court of Uncommon Pleas, Effect versus Cause, or the British public and the 
state of music in England against the Promenade Concertists and the daily bread 
of a few musicians. A very few words will complete our review of the facts be- 
fore us, we shall then proceed to a brief notice of the arguments of our two cor- 
respondents which have been laid before the public, the three other writers who 
have favoured us on the subject, for and against, having made use of so strong 
personalities as to render their letters unavailable for our pages; and, finally, 
with the sincere and earnest reiteration of our own opinion, leave the subject to 
the candid verdict of our readers. 

Mr. Eliason has taken advantage of the Prince Albert Overture humbug to 
educe a bespeak from the Duchess of Kent; and though the royal grandmamma 
did not attend the performance of her illustrious cousin’s decomposition, the gen- 
tlemen of the orchestra wore white cravats on the occasion, which cozened the 
multitude, who, like a very dutiful public as they are, form the halo round the 
planets of the fashionable universe, and having been once lured to the spot 
where royalty should have rested, fondly linger there in expectation that the 
optical delusion of full-dressed fiddlers may be shortly changed for the sensible 
certainty of the benign presence. Further, the ingenious entrepreneur having 
purchased a professorship in the Royal Academy of Music, at the price of per- 
forming the noble President’s redoubtable Battle Symphony has thought it a 
fitting acknowledgment of his recent appointment to produce another work from 
the same distinguished hand; and thus is he a parasite to the patrician and a 
poplar to the public: there gaining support by decorating his patron, here rising 
like a landmark among statelier and stronger trees, to be seen, and singled, and 
celebrated, and sought from all hands. 

Our Brompton correspondent, ‘‘ Patria,” states ‘that the congregation of two 
or three thousand persons nightly, more or less, into arenas where music is 
the sole attraction and entire entertainment, should be injurious to the unedu- 
cated million of this metropolis, or should disparage their aptitude and willing- 
ness to be taught, under any circumstances, is a paradox at once startling, and, 
I think, untenable.” To this we answer, music is neither the sole attraction nor 
the entire entertainment at the Promenade Concerts: the nightly congregations 
are assembled, by curiosity, to traverse the novel arenas which the theatres pre- 
sent in their transmogrified she: in one instance have we the glittering resplen- 
dency of French clocks, rippling fountains, golden Cupids, and massive looking- 
glasses: in another, the yet more interesting spectacle of unconnected pieces of 
stage scenery, fastened together to keep the cold out, giving the visitors the idea 
of being introduced ‘‘ behind the scenes,” and so partly initiated into the hallu- 
cinian mysteries of dramatic machinery ; besides, there is the privilege of passing 
from one part to another of the building, which must give the public a far 
greater confidence in the stability and security of such establishments by letting 
them see how they are constructed and what they are made of; there is also, we 
lament to say, a great allurement to a considerable portion of the congregated 
thousands, in the ladies of pleasure who mix indiscriminately with the throng, 
and whom the management could not, if they would, wholly exclude. We main- 
tain that aptitude and willingness to receive instruction are greatly disparaged by 
the careless relaxation of the mind: “ Patria,” happy creature ! can have had little 
to do with teaching, or he must have experienced the nearly insurmountable diffi- 
culty of eradicating bad taste and bad habits: if music is to be treated with dis- 
respect it must ever remain matter of indifference, and if the lightest and most 
trashy productions are to be the features of an evening’s performance, the atten- 
tion can never be led elsewhere to higher and better considerations. Yet one 
thing more: the omission of English names from the programmes which, till 
just now, has been almost unexceptionable, must tend-to confirm the mistrust in 
our national musical abilities which has been growing for ages. 
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Our other adversary, “T.,” attacks us upon very different grounds; he admits 
that the greater portion of the audiences assemble for the purpose of showing 
themselves rather than for the sake of receiving either instruction or amusement 
from the performance ; but he maintains that musicians must live, and that if 
bread and butter can be easier obtained by pandering to a bad taste than by 
stimulating a good one, the bread and butter must be obtained, and the taste left 
to take care of itself. This is very pretty as a matter of political economy, but 
it places our musical artists in the lowest and most contemptible light: good 
heavens! are a number of educated and thinking men to submit to the mechani- 
cal drudgery of earning a livelihood by the sweat of their fingers, without allow- 
ing their brows or the minds within them to share in the perspiring labour? if 
so, let them itinerate from street to street, Where the unusual appearance of 
- sixty first-rate instrumental performers” would at any rate elicit attention, and 
we should suppose, educe a contribution in their favour at whatever rate they 
may think proper to solicit it. ‘‘T.” further remarks, that the experiment of clas- 
sical music has been tried and has failed: this we deny; the Concerts d’Eté, at 
Drury-lane, were more numerously attended than any series of similar perform - 
ances that has yet been given, and there symphonies and several minor pieces of 
the higher order of art were generally played ; certainly these important composi- 
tions were less applauded than the dance music with which they were associated, 
and the expression of approbation was for the most part on an inverse ratio with 
the magnitude of the work; but classical music was played, the Concerts d’Eté 
were attended, and if they failed to work much for the good cause of general en- 
lightenment, it was because the mammon of unrighteousness was mixed up with 
the true doctrine. 

To conclude, we opine that instrumental concerts might be very good, nay de- 
sirable things, in a fitting locale, namely, in places where they would not exclude 
other performances; but then promenadery should be disallowed, quadrilles and 
waltzes should be wholly omitted, or at least form the most inconsiderable, 
instead of, as hitherto, the most important part of the programme, and English 
music should hold its due place in the selection: under these circumstances, and 
under none but these, we should give our entire approval to the system. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Six,—Nothing could be more seasonable than the good advice given in the leading 
article of the “‘ Musical World” last week, on the subject of unity amongst native com- 
posers, because one of the great impediments to their success is the want of a good repu- 
tation for talent with the public. 1t appears.to me the only way this reputation can be 
gained is by the production of a considerable number of successfui operas, and as “ every 
individual success” helps to create this number, it is of the utmost importance to the in- 
terests of all, when once an opera is brought before the public, that it should succeed ; 
every failure rendering the chances of success less favourable for those composers whose 
works are to follow. Besides which, general success will command the attention of 
managers, and obtain the ear of the public, a thing of the very first importance, because it 
will be the means of their works being received with all that favourable disposition and 
kind attention so necessary to a fair appreciation of their merit, however great it may be. 
On the contrary, every failure will tend to sink the general reputation of native composers 
still lower than it is, if such a thing be possible, which will dishearten managers, and 
thereby remove to a greater distance all opportunity for even only a consideration of their 
works, which must of course precede their representation. 

I have been led to trouble you with the above remarks in consequence of observing on 
the opening night of Messrs. Barnett’s theatre a deplorable display of not only bad feeling, 
but equally bad policy on the part of several of those composers whose interests you so 
warmly and ably advocate ; for not once during the performance did these imprudent 
persons bestow a hand of approbation, even when the whole house was ringing with 
applause. Now, on an occasion like this, they ought, if not for liberality’s sake, at least 
for their own interests’ sake, to have been(the first to mark any point of merit in the opera, 
however smal!—but no, thus coldly did they look on till the conclusion. I sincerely hope 
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that conduct so discreditable to the beart as well as to the head is not common amongst 
native composers; if it is, most assuredly the punishment it merits awaits it, which is that 
of a total exclusion of native compositions from all opportunity. PROBABILIS. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I went last night (Wednesday) to hear Professcr Taylor’s Lecture on Music at 
the City of London School. I was at the door by half-past six o’clock, when the door 
was opened, and I was admitted; to my great surprise the theatre was quite full and I 
was unable to get a seat. I was informed that they had (before the door for the public 
had been opened) been admitting their friends; so this accounts for the theatre being full 
before I got in. Now I think this is too bad ; if these lectures are given for the public 
they ought to have the chance of hearing them, instead of which the place is filled with 
the friends of the school. If you will be so kind to insert this note in your publication it 
will greatly oblige your’s truly, 

Moorgate-street, November 20th, 1840. W.N. T. 

[We fully agree with our correspondent as to the injustice of the proceeding ; 
an endowment which was intended for public instruction should not be taken 
advantage of for private indulgence.—Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEW. 


No. 8 of Wessel and Co’s Selection of Duets for the Pianoforte, composed by Beethoven. 

This is called ‘‘ La derniére pensée de Beethoven ;”—we have no great faith 
in ‘ last thoughts ” in general, by reason of the great ease with which posthu- 
mous remains can be manufactured and poked under cover of the reputation of 
any composer who is supposed to have written during the weakness of his last 
mortal hours—as witness the case of Weber and some others; but this “ der- 
niére pensée ” of Beethoven we cannot class among the doubtfuls, since, small 
though it be, it carries his peculiar mark with a certainty beyond the reach of 
any imitation. We cannot describe it otherwise than as a very short piece (only- 
twenty-four bars in the whole) divided into two parts, and more nearly re- 
sembling in form and character=some sublimated specimen of the old-fashioned 
minuet, than anything else we know of. It is evidently the production of some 
idle half hour, and a perfect gem in its way. 

«« Erinnerung an Marienbad.”” Grand Waltz, as a duet for the pianoforte, 
by Louis Spohr. 

Here is a stinging reproof to Herrn Strauss, Lanner, Labitzsky, and all such 
gentry! Here is music to which ladies may dance and musicians listen with 
equal delight. It is in three movements ; having two trios with a recurrence to 
the first movement, as usual, after each, and the whole is, like all Spohr’s small 
pieces of handicraft, the perfection of graceful beauty. The pianoforte arrange- 
ment is from one of the most exquisitely finished orchestral scores on a small scale 
we have ever seen, 

The Royal Lullaby. A national anthem, composed by Signor Lanza. 

“His Royal Highness, Prince Albert” is evidently no longer a trump-card 
with the musico-patriotism-mongers ; his novelty has somewhat worn off, and 
in any case, his nose is now certainly put out of joint by the arrival of the infant 
princess. Who can tell the number of grand compositions of which the royal 
infant is destined to be the unwitting provocative? Who shall declare the cubic 
yards of human brain that must, ere long, be addled and confounded amidst a 
heap of eulogistic lyrics on her smiling innocence and budding beauties? Of 
course, foremost in the ranks will be found the royal composers with an anthem 
a piece for the occasion; and then, only think of the “‘ Cradle Songs,” the “‘ Pap 
Quadrilles,” the ‘‘ Lovely Cherubs,” the “ Infant guardians of our isles,” and the 
thousand other interesting devices which must surely follow! The bare idea is 
enough to extaticise the publishers with visions of profit, and oppress reviewers 


with forebodings of gloom ! 
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But let us not,'‘in chasing futurity, forget the task at present before us. Signor 
Lanza’s ‘‘ National Anthem” is then, a composition in three movements—a re- 
citative, an aria, and a short chorus; and most thoroughly appropriate is it to 
its purpose, for, seriously, after having carefully read it through, we can find 
nothing more to say of it than that it is as childishly innocent as the little being 
whose birth it is intended to celebrate. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


Festivat at THE Duomo or Mitan.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Every 
one has heard of the great and good Carlo Boromeo—the prince, prelate, and 
saint, whose canonized remains lie in the Duomo of Milan, and whose gigantic 
statue, more than four times the dimensions of the Achilles in Hyde-park, stands 
by the road-side, near Arona—his birthplace, overlooking the beautiful Lago 
Maggiore, with its fairy islands, and the rest of that luxuriant domain, whose 
revenues, during his lifetime, were devoted to a hundred benevolent and useful 
institutions for the advantage of his country and of mankind. The annual com- 
memoration of this extraordinary personage took place yesterday, November 4th, 
and the ceremonial was at once so magnificent, solemn, and striking, as to sur- 
pass all I had hitherto seen or heard of, and to render description a most difficult, 
if not impossible task. 

I will, however, make the attempt, and, as is usual with the playwrights, will 
commence with a brief sketch of the scene of my drama—the Duomo, or Cathedral 
of Milan, is the largest church in Europe, after St. Peter’s at Rome—it is nearly 
five hundred feet long, and three hundred wide; is built entirely of white marble, 
which retains its vestal hue; is surmounted by a lofty dome, and three hundred 
and sixty small spires or minarets, each crowned with a colossal statue, and the 
whole temple, from its base to its summit, is encrusted with sculpture, tracery, 
bassi-relievi, and groups of figures, which have cost more than four hundred years 
to complete; and which justly obtained for the edifice the appellation of an eighth 
wonder. The interior is entered by five doors at the western end of the building, 
communicating with the five gothic aisles, the centre one considerably higher and 
wider than the nave of Westminster Abbey ; the roof is supported by a hundred 
and sixty marble golumns, and the whole is paved with tesselated marble of nu- 
merous colours and devices: immediately under the cupola a balustrade surrounds 
the open vault, containing the mortal remains of San Carlo, in a crystal coffin or 
shrine, adorned with silver, through whose lucid sides the features, robes, and 
ecclesiastical insignia of the saint are seen unimpaired by the lapse of centuries ; 
to the right and left, the transepts are portioned into several small chapels or 
chantries dedicated to the Virgin, the Holy Spirit, St. Catherine, St. Peter, &c., 
each enriched by sculptures, paintings, and altar services of gold and silver plate, 
and beyond, is the choir, ascended by six or eight steps, with a music-gallery 
and organ on either side, thus obviating the obstruction usual in our cathedrals, 
occasioned by the erection of the organ across the nave, and permitting the eye 
to rove uninterruptedly to the extremity of the building, where the high altar 
with its precious ornaments, rich cups and salvers, statues of silver, massive can- 
delabre, and numerous tapers, forms an appropriate} termination to the splendid 
vista ; innumerable specimens of ancient stained glass, so very rare in England 
since the commonwealth shed their “‘ dim religious light around,” and the dome 
is lighted by gold-coloured windows, through which the sunshine of this beauti- 
ful climate produces a superb effect. 

The day was calm, clear, and temperate as a September morning in England ; 
the streets were thronged with well-dressed persons ; the ladies veiled, and with- 
out bonnets, as is customary here, intermingled with groups of peasantry with 
their cheerful faces, and picturesque many-coloured costumes; for though in- 
door business is pretty general on Sunday mornings, excepting during the time 
of high-mass, yet on great festival days, of which there are seyen or eight in the 
year, the whole population seems to keep high holiday. 
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The doors of the cathedral were approached through silken verandas, with 
curtains of cloth of gold, and the interior was richly decorated for the occasion ; 
the five aisles were hung with draperies of crimson cloth fringed with gold, and 
between the fifty-two pillars that separate them were suspended a series of 
cartoons in gilt frames, illustrating the life and benevolent actions of the saint 
—these pictures were of large dimensions, and lighted by clusters of wax-candles 
branching from the various columns, for daylight was entirely excluded, except 
through the windows of the dome; the chancel and organ-galleries were fitted 
up in a corresponding style: a throne of amber velvet with gold ornaments, and 
a chair of state for the archbishop stood on one side, and a canopy of avhite satin 
surmounted the high altar, and spread its graceful curtains around the sanctuary. 
At ten o’clock it was difficult to pass through the vast numbers assembled, and 
by eleven, the arrival of the military and municipal authorities, in their rich uni- 
forms, regimentals, and glittering orders, completed the congregation, which must 
have reached the number of, at least, six thousand souls.. The organs now let 
loose their many voiced harmonies, and the archbishop approached the altar, pre- 
ceded by three or four dozen boys in surplices, bearing torches and censors, the 
venerable prelate wearing his mitre and other regalia, and appearing to support 
his feeble frame by the aid of his crozier, was attended by a train of more than 
two hundred bishops, vicars, and priests, in habits of various colours—green, 
white, blue, and scarlet, all richly embroidered. 

Mass was now performed, the archbishop officiating and going through the 
various ceremonies, the dressings and undressings, putting on and taking off of 
robes, caps, shoes, the kissing of hands and cheeks, &c., the whole reminding 
one of the formalities usual at an English coronation. An oration was next de- 
livered in an impassioned and impressive manner, extolling the benign character 
€ a saint, and recommending his mortal virtues to universal imitation and 
egard, 

The music now re-commenced with.a lengthened crescendo, stealing on the 
ear like a messenger from the far-off homes of harmony, a soft winged spirit 
from the spheres. The choir, consisting of nearly a hundred voices, was adroitly 
disciplined by a conductor placed in the front of one of the galleries, while the 
two organs, connected by machinery under the floor of the chancel, were mas- 
tered by a single organist in the opposite one. The service was new for the 


sweegecassion, the composition of a student of the Imperial and Royal Conserva- 


tory of this city, to whom a handsome premium has been awarded for the 


work, as is annually the custom; the Conservatory is under the direction of 
Signor Vaccaj, some years since well-known in London, and author of several 
successful operas; it struck me forcibly that the music of the young composer 
partook very largely of the characteristics of his master, for it abounded with 
light and graceful melody, florid accompaniment and dramatic effects : there was 
very little of that solemnity and devotional character which in northern climates 
are considered essential on such occasions; but, in justice, I must acknowledge 
that I was never present at any musical performance which so completely ful- 
filled and realized its intended purpose—the absorbing and impressing the minds 
of its hearers in general. This was particularly the case in a part of the service 
called the Offertorio, an adagio of touching tenderness and expression, written 
in four parts for treble voices only, and responded alternately by the juvenile 
choristers on either side of the choir; the ‘ Gloria” was grand and imposing; 
and the “ Donna Nobis,” a fugue of unusually melodious character, produced 
a most exhilarating effect. 

During the performance of the latter piece, the archbishop descended from the 
altar, and advancing towards the tomb, sprinkled water from golden basins car- 
ried on either side of him; his numerous attendants forming an extended semi- 
circle in the rear, and the whole congregation kneeling reverently before him till 
the conclusion of his paternal benediction. 1 was fortunate in having procured 
an elevated position near the entrance of the choir, and looking at this moment 
along the great aisle, which was studded with hundreds of blazing torches, and 
crowded by a dense mass of prostrate people, of all ranks and ages: the sight 
was one of the most imposing ever seen. The sun that was scarcely admitted 
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anywhere but through the yellow stained windows of the dome, threw a flood of 
gold over the open tomb that seemed almost supernatural; and the music, the 
dazzling and costly dresses, the rolling clouds of incense, intoxicated every sense, 
and almost led one into the belief that some earthly Heaven was around us, and 
the apotheosis of the saint was at hand. I could not keep my eyes off the shrine, 
expecting every moment to behold the glorious ascension. I lost myself, andmy 
thoughts, and my consciousness of those around me ; I felt I was no longer “of 
the earth, earthy ;” I dreamed that I was amongst all that I remember of virtue 
and affection, surrounded by all I had ever loved, and all who had ever loved and 
cherished me. Why did I wake? 

Albergo della Regina d’Inghilterra Contrada Larga. 

No. 3267 in Milano, 

Napoxeon’s Funerau.—(From our own Correspondent.jJ—A trial was made 
on Sunday last at the Paris Conservatoire, of the new trumpets, thirty in number, 
constructed by Schiltz on a novel model of extraordinary dimensions and power, 
expressly for the solemn pageant and interment of Napoleon’s remains. The in- 
struments were found to possess very great capabilities of expression and com- 
pass, and the effect produced by them surpassed the expectations of the numerous 
professors and amateurs assembled on the occasion. Halevy has been engaged 
to compose a Funeral March, to be executed by a hundred and fifty performers, 
who will accompany the pageant in its course up the Seine, from Rouen to Cour- 
* bevoie; there, a new band of two hundred performers, with a solemn March 
by Auber, will accompany the procession to the capital. Berlioz’s Dirge, exe- 
cuted by the united bands of the several regiments of the line, and of the National 
Guards of Paris, amounting, perhaps, to three or four hundred instruments, will 
conduct the cortége to the chapel of the Invalides, where a new Requiem, by the 
veteran Cherubini, supported by the band and chorus of the Academie Royale, 
in addition to the choirs of Notre Dame and various other churches, will consign 
the honoured remains to their very appropriate resting-piace, and conclude the 
interesting ceremonial. This is as it should be; it is the just homage of art to 
him, who, amidst all the cravings of his own ambition and the bustle of his own 
glory, found yet sufficient leisure and inclination to foster the arts and elevate 
their professors, feeling, justly enough, that ambition and glory reached a higher 
and more refined character by such means. The French government has awarded 
most liberal remunerations to the several composers and artists engaged, and the 
whole affair promises to be at once a national tribute and a national honour. 
Shall we ever see such patriotic doings in England? Bacon and: the Black 
Prince are yet unmonumented, their memories being left to slumber in the bo- 
soms of the grateful few, their high deserts unrevealed to the admiration and for 
the advantage of the illiterate many. The poet “of all time ”’—the reverenced \ 
in every land, has gained no national tribute, during two centuries, from his 
countrymen or their expensive governors; yet, if these stars of our isle were to 
be publicly celebrated in London, fashion would collect together the choristers 
of the Italian and German operas, and Royalty itself would most probably select 
the music of Bellini and Strauss as alone fit and tolerable for the occasion, while 
native artists would be expelled from participation, or, at best, condemned to 
endure the double discords of alien lips and inferior talents. 

Hotel de Nantz, Place Carousel, Paris. 





METROPOLITAN. 


Hanover Cuapet, Recent-street.—“ The queen shall rejoice in Th 
strength,” a New Anthem, composed by Mr. John Goss, in honour of the birt: 
of the Princess Royal, was performed here on Sunday, and excited very consi- 
derable attention from the interesting nature of the occasion. The composition 
is rather a dry specimen of the strict style, and reflects more credit on the loy- 
alty than on the genius of its author. Miss Marshall and Miss Ellen Mason 
sang the verse, and the whole was effectively performed. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society, Exeter Hatt.—The Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion, an oratorio by Dr. Elvey, the organist of St. George’s Chapel, Mozart’s 
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twelfth Mass, and a miscellaneous collection were last evening. We 
are delighted to see in this society a willingness to bring forward the works of 
native authors. Sacred music is a style of composition in which England has 
lately been much less distinguished than in any other, but this we attribute less 
to the natural inability of our composers than to the impossibility which has 
existed of obtaining the performance of their works: the great example of our 
old church writers, independent of the emulation of the classical which has 
lately so strongly demonstrated itself, might surely stimulate an effort to revive 
the musical glory in this the highest branch of the art of our country, which 
was in the time of Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons, &c. greater than that of any other 
state in Europe. The society’s choice of the present work is not a very happy 
one: the oratorio is exceedingly short, and therefore incapable of producing a 
great sensation; the lateness of the hour prevents us entering into a detail of its 
merits. The author has confined himself sto an imitation of the construction of 
the movement, the form of the passages, ‘and the style of the instrumentation of 
Handel and his contemporaries, and has seldom produced anything but the man- 
nerism of their age without the beauties, which are in all ages inimitable: the 
air sung by Mr. Pearsall, ‘‘ Peace I leave with thee,” is by far the most striking 
part of the composition. The whole was well performed, but not with the spirit 
that usually characterizes the efforts of this society; but the Mass of Mozart 
roused their energy and re-established their credit. 

Drury-Lane THeatre.—The Overture to Lord Burghersh’s opera of Cathe- 
rine (the Siege of Belgrade) has been played at the Concerts d’Hiver. To any 
one acquainted with his lordship’s style this composition requires no comment, 
and to those not versed in this illustrious author, no comment will describe it. 
It is not new to the public, Catherine having been given entire by the Academy 
students in the Opera concert-room, before King William and his consort, in the 
year 1829, and having been subsequently produced at the Queen’s Theatre. The 
present performance of the overture must be more gratifying to Lord Burghersh 
than to the public, and.we should suppose more advantageous to Mr. Eliason 
than to-either, not as a matter of theatrical attraction, but as a stepping-stone to 
patrician favour. 

Princess’s THEATRE, OxFoRD-STREET.—The performance of the Overture 
to Chevy Chace has:been followed by that of Parisina. This, though a very early 
work of Mr. Bennett, is, in our‘opinion, the best overture he has produced. We 
need not now enter into an analysis of its merits, which we hope are not up~ 
known to. our readers, and which have often been commented upon in these 
pages ; but while we give every praise to the feeling which prompts Mr. Willy 
to bring forward this beautiful and passionate composition, which is equally an 
honour to its author, and an ornament to music, we cannot but lament and re- 
proach the imperfect manner in which that feeling is carried out. The band by 
no means do justice to the Overture to Parisina in their performance of it, aud 
so they do a great injustice to themselves, for.they are fully capable, as to talent 
and number, of giving effect to anything they may undertake. It is in the highest 
degree essential for the success of the experiment of introducing the works of 
English authors, that the greatest possible pains be taken to place them in a 
good light before the public, lest anti-national prejudice be further confirmed in- 
stead of a step being taken to refute it. 

The orchestra has gained considerable strength by the addition of Messrs. 
Baumann and Richardson,’and a new French oboeist, M. Albert Delabarre, 
from the Academie Royale, in Paris. 

Mr. Gray’s NEw Orncan.—Mr. T. Adams gave a public performance on the 
organ just completed for St. Saviour’s Church, Windsor, Liverpool, at the 
manufactory on Monday evening last, which was very numerously attended. 
The instrument is on an unusually large scale and constructed on the plan of the 
German organs. The selection was not a very good cne, and Mr. Adams’s ex- 
tempore playing was less happy than we have frequently heard from him; but 
his great command over the organ, even in his weakest moments, is such as to 
display its capabilities to very great advantage, and we could not but be struck 
with the great power and variety of tone of Mr. Gray’s new instrument. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respor- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 

Mancuester.—The Second Quartett Concert of the second series was given on the 
23rd ult. The opening piece of the evening was a quartett of Mozart’s, in G minor, for 
piano, violin, tenor, and violoncello. It was impossible not to admire the style in which 
each performer applied all his skill and taste to contribute just so much of his individual 
share as would best conduce to the general harmony, and no more: all was guided by 
one pervading feeling, a desire faithfully and delicately to express the true meaning of the 
composer. Miss Graham (the sole vocal performer) sang Weber’s scena from Der 
Freyschutz, ‘ Before my eyes beheld him,” with great power and ability. The first part, 
closed with a quartett of Haydn’s, in D minor (op. 73), for two violins, tenor, and violon- 
cello. The piece was very loudly and generally applauded, and narrowly escaped an 
encore. The second part commenced with a splendid sonata of Beethoven’s in A major 
(op. 69), for pianoforte and violoncello, in which the alternate strength and softness of 
Mr. William Lindley’s violoncello playing, with the spirited and brilliant touch of Mr. P. 
Johnson, were the subjects of general admiration ; and, at its conclusion, elicited a very 
loud and general burst of applause. Miss Graham sang Bishop s song—‘‘ The Arabian 
Maid’s Song’’—from Lalla Rookh ; one of his early dramatic compositions. The closing 
piece of the evening was a quartett of Mendelssohn’s, in E flat major (op. 44), for two 
violins, tenor, and violoncello, which was exceedingly well played. 

CuEettenHaM.—A concert was given here on the 27th ult. by Signori Marras and 
Borrani, which passed off with great spirit; the programme indeed was excellent. Mme. 
Marras is one of the few English ladies who can sing Italian with Italic feeling: both 
nature and art, with her husband’s excellent tuition, have combined to make her a very 
superior vocalist. Marras was as delightful as ever, and Borrani quite in his element ; 
whether in Pio Cianchettini’s “ Benedictus,” Neukomm’s “ Sea,’’ or that beautiful seena 
from Rossini’s Semiramide, his versatility cannot be too often mentioned and commended. 
Miss Weller played one of Thalberg’s most difficult compositions—a fantasia, introducing 
some beautiful snatches of Tyrolean melody. Although barely fifteen years of age she is 
a first-rate pianoforte player, combining beautiful expression with wonderful execution. 
Pio Cianchettini conducted. The concert ended with ‘ God save the Queen,” with a 
powerful chorus ; the solos by Mme. Marras, Signori Marras, and Borrani. 

Fatmourn.—A Soirée Musicale was given by Mdlle. and M. Nollet on the 23rd ult. 
which was well attended. The performances comprised a well-selected variety from some 
of the most eminent composers; and they were executed with admirable skill and taste. 
Malle. Nollet, on the pianoforte and the harp, displayed a facile and delicate execution, that 
elicited the most rapturous testimonies of gratification. On the latter instrument-—one 
of the most expressive of musical sentiment, and as such, by the by, far from being 
adequately cultivated by the fair amateurs of musical science—Mdlle. Nollet gave effect 
to those enchanting harmonic tones which are ever seen to exercise a resistless potency 
over the feelings of an audience. M. Nollet fully displayed on the violin and the horn 
his characteristic neatness of execution and chaste delicacy of expression. A “ Nocturne” 
by Naudmann, for the harp and French horn, was exceedingly beautiful, combining in 
rich harmony some of the purest tones of which wind and pulsatile stringed instruments 
are capable. Some songs ofa sentimental character were sung by Miss Warren , but, on 
reading the announcement of one bearing the title ‘‘ Say but the word,”’ the ladies called 
“a truce to sentiment,” and requested the buffo glee, ‘* Vadasi via di qua,’’ which was 
given with true laughter-loving spirit by Mme., Mdlle., and M. Nollet. The performances 
of the evening concluded with “ God save the Queen ;” with an additional verse in re- 
ference to the birth of a Princess Royal. 

Bury.—Mr. Nunn gave two concerts (morning and evening) here on the 20th ult., 
which were very numerously attended. The songs, arias, glees, and fantasias were se- 
lected chiefly from the most admired productions of Bishop, de Beriot, Himmell, Balfe, 
Lindley, Rossini, Haydn, and the immortal Handel, and were done ample justice to 
by Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, and Messrs. Hobbs and Phillips. Mr. Lindley, Mr. Bla- 
grove, and Mr. R. Nunn were the instrumental performers. Bishop’s glee, “‘ Come over 
the brook,’’ and Horsley’s “ By Celia’s arbour,” were the choicest musical treats of the 
morning ; but we do not think they were sufficiently appreciated by the audience. * Now 
Heaven in fullest ” was finely sung by Phillips, particularly the recitative, which was given 
with great effect. ‘‘ Thou art lovelier,” and I'll speak of thee,” two ballads composed 
and sung by Miss Hawes, were most deservedly encored. ‘ Alexis” was sung by Mr. 
Hobbs, who was accompanied by Lindley on the violoncello. Lindley’s exquisite execu- 
tion of this music is well known, Hobbs sang the words, which are, more properly speak- 
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ing, the accompaniment, with the taste and accuracy of an accomplished singer. Miss 
Birch’s fine treble voice was heard to great advantage in the closing quartetto, “ Alziam 
gli eviviva.” By desire, she exchanged “Non ve donna,” for “ Angels ever bright and 
fair,” which she sang with all that richness of tone for which she is so justly distinguished. 
Mr. Nunn’s accompaniment to this song was admirable. Mr. H. Phillips was never in 
finer yoice than on these occasions. He took the senses of his auditors captive in the 
morning, in Callcott’s ‘‘Soul’s errand’’—the last line of which he sang with startling 
vigour and effect. At the evening concert, from the enthusiasm displayed, we have no 
doubt the enjoyment of the audience was proportioned to the quality and beauty of the 
music. Lindley gave one of his own fantasias on the violoncello with a freshness of feel- 
ing, a sweetness of expression, and a delicacy of intonation unsurpassed by any previous 
display. His chromatic passages were listened to with breathless attention. At the close 
there was a burst of hearty applause, and a general cry of encore, which he responded to 
in his own quiet way, by playing over again the same fantasia with, if possible, a greater 
depth of feeling and a more ardent expression of sentiment. Of Miss Hawes’s execution 
of Horn’s delicious little ballad, ‘‘ Come, Mariner, down in the deep with me,” it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. Her voice seemed to rise and swell upon the waves of an 
imaginary ocean, and as it receded and became fainter and fainter still, the “ cell of the 
mermaid’s cave ” appeared to open upon us with its ‘bed of coral,” and thousand fan- 
tastic shapes all glittering and bright like fishes’ scales. Miss Birch sang an aria from 
Rossini, in which she was accompanied on the violin by Mr. Blagrove with a power of 
expression and rapidity of execution perfectly astonishing. Her performance of this aria 
elicited a general encore. Calcott’s glee of “‘ With sighs, sweet Rose,” was brilliantly exe- 
cuted by Miss Hawes, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Nunn, and Mr. Phillips. Amongst such a variety 
of musical gems, ail so finely executed, it is difficult to point out those which seemed 
most excellent or most deserving of praise. Those which appeared to please the audience 
most were Hobbs’s ‘Oh ! the heart is a free and fetterless thing,” Phillips’s ‘‘ Go lovely 
rose,” and Bishop’s duet, “‘ Joyful words,” sung by Miss Birch and Miss Hawes. Mr. 
Phillips sang two of his own ballads, viz., “‘ Shall I wastynge in despaire,”’ and, ‘* Oh { the 
Lake of Killarney,” and was encored in both. There is no singer on the boards or in the 
concert-room who knows better than Phillips when and how to give dramatic expression 
to any given line of a song. Miss Birch sang “‘ Cease your funning ” very brilliantly ; 
but it was so overlaid with variations that we never knew when to come at the original 
air. Miss Hawes in “ As I walked by myself,” kept up a very pretty conversation with 
herself, which ended in proving that self is not a very wise person. Great credit is due 
to Mr. Nunn for the skill with which he conducted these concerts and the taste he exhi- 
bited in the selection of pieces. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. Wittman.—The profession sustains a severe loss by the death of this 
highly-distinguished clarionet-player. The termination of Mr. T. L. Willman’s 
long and painful illness took place at his residence, No. 3, Leicester-place, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday last. There is no record of the time 
or place of his birth, but it is known that he entered life in some military quar- 
ters in Ireland some sixty or seventy years since. When he became a member 
of the Royal Society of Musicians, in the year 1834, as it was impossible to pro- 
cure a register of his birth, he was admitted as of the age of fifty; the greatest at; 
which persons are eligible to that society ; and he had so great an idea of the 
importance of this election, that he paid the enormous premium of sixty guineas 
with the compound interest for thirty years, on entering. Mr. Willman served 
several years as master of a military band, previous to his attaining that emi- 
nence on his instrument which has placed him almost without a rival, and leaves 
him almost without a successor. By his death another membership becomes 
vacant in the Philharmonic Society. 

We shall endeavour to ascertain some further particulars relating to this 
worthy man and talented professor, and will take an early opportunity of laying 
them before our readers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Puitnarmonic Society.—The concerts of the coming season will take place 
on the Ist, 15th, and 29th of March ; the 19th of April; the 3rd, 17th, and 31st 
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of May, and the 14th of June. The members will have the privilege restored to 
them of issuing each two tickets to the rehearsals : we think, in addition to this, 
certain professors of eminence, and a select few of the academy students, should 
have the advantage of entrée. It is proposed among the new directors to have 
a chorus of sixty voices, to give no songs or duets, and to engage exclusively Eng- 
lish singers for the soli parts in the selections from operas, masses, &c. which 
they intend to perform. This is quite as we would have it: the subscribers to 
the Philharmonic ought not to be satisfied with an aria from a modern Italian 
opera, by even a first-rate Italian singer, which they might hear to equal advan- 
tage at a benefit concert, and to greater advantage at Her Majesty’s Theatre : 
they do require, and they should demand, efficient performance of the many fine 
vocal compositions of the great masters, which cannot be heard elsewhere. We 
have no doubt the suggested arrangement will add as much to the funds as it will 
to the credit of the society. 

Liszt AND THE Straits oF Dover.—Mr. Lavenu’s flying orchestra com- 
menced its operations with dampers down, and the enterprising concert under- 
taker was considerably puzzled how to spell the murmurs of his Reading audience, 
occasioned by the non-arrival of Liszt to fulfil his engagement. It is stated that 
the musical thunderer was detained two days at Calais by the tempestuous wea- 
ther of last week; and we are informed that with the usual enthusiasm and 
artistical zeal of his character, he caused himself to be seated on a capstan firmly 
lashed, for several hours each day at the extremity of the long wooden pier, 
where he continued absorbed in the contemplation of the mighty and the mar- 
vellous, catching ideas as well as duckings from the ambitious waves that sur- 
mounted even him, and imbibing with the salt spray such impressions of the 
sublime as will doubtless give to his future Recitals a dash, a fury, a whelm, and 
a terror, quite awful to the ear, and ever irreconcilable to the limited understand- 
ings of his mundane listeners. We would, however, most earnestly and respect- 
fully admonish the miraculous pianist to be cautious in his proceedings, to chide 
his excursive fancy from all extravagant imitations of channel hurricanes, and to 
curb his exuberance from the possibility of any exploit which may be construed 
by the fastidious into caricature—we are much better acquainted with the cha- 
racter and behaviour of that potent body corporate, the straits of Dover, than the 
professor is likely to be, and we know that its waves are individually and col- 
lectively as testy, turbulent, jealous of rights and immunities, contradictory, wil- 
ful, unruly, and difficult to be governed or soothed under fancied insult, as the 
tetchy old gentlemen who feast and fight in Guildhall. M. Liszt will have to 
pass amongst these very questionable personages on the conclusion of his present 
engagement, and we entreat him to bear in mind that their arguments are over- 
whelming, their stern potency unsubcuable, and their hungry vindictiveness not 
very nice in the quality or rarity of the food destined to appease it. 

M. Liszr has addressed the following letter to the Gazette Musicale de Paris :— 
‘* Sir,—My name having been mentioned in your musical review of the 15th 
of October last, when speaking of the extravagant pretensions and exaggerated 
applauses bestowed on certain artists, I take the liberty of addressing to you a 
few observations on this subject. The chaplets of flowers thrown at the feet of 
Madiles. Elisler and Pixis by the dilettanti of New York and Palermo, are bril- 
liant manifestations of the enthusiasm of a public; the sword which was pre- 
sented to me at Pesth is an honour conferred by a nation in a manner per- 
fectly national. In Hungary, sir, a country which has retained its ancient and 
chivalric manners, the sword hasa patriotic signification : it is the distinguishing 
sign of manhood—the weapon worn by all who are entitled to carry one. When, 
therefore, six of the most distinguished of my compatriots presented me with this 
token amidst the unanimous declamations of my countrymen, while at the same 
time Pesth and Oedenburg conferred on me the freedom of their cities, and a 
committee from Pesth asked for me letters of nobility from his majesty, it was 
acknowledging me as a Hungarian after an absence of fifteen years ; it was re- 
compensing me for the trifling services I had rendered my art in my country, 
and, above all, it was binding me anew to her in @ way I could not but feel proud 
of, by imposing on me for the remainder of my life, duties and obligations both 
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as a man and a professor. I concur with you, sir, in thinking that this reward 
has unquestionably exceeded my present merits, and I accordingly regard this 
ceremony as the expression of hope rather than satisfaction. Hungary has, in 
me, honoured a man from whom she expects a triumph in art to be added to the 
numerous triumphs she has already achieved in politics and arms. As a child, 
I received from my country many precious tokens of kindness, as also the means 
of cultivating in foreign lands my musical abilities. And when, after a long 
absence, I return to her, bringing with me the fruits of my own endeavours, and 
the fulfilment of her hopes, it is not just to confound the enthusiasm of compa- 
triot hearts opening to receive me, and the demonstrative expression of national 
joy, with the frantic plaudits of a pit of connoisseurs. There is something in such 
acomparison wounding to the national pride and patriotic sympathies which I 
glory in possessing. Have the goodness, sir, to insert these few lines in your 
next number, and accept the assurances of respect with which I am, &c.— 
F. Liszt.” 

Sienor Castrucci, the protegé of Lord Burlington, is the person immor- 
talized by Hogarth in his celebrated picture of the Enraged Musician. The 
painter caused the poor violinist’s house to be beset by a party of noisy street 
musicians, and the distracted Italian having been brought to his window in an 
agony of auricular torture, by their clamorous and discordant combinations, 
formed an appropriate model to the waggish artist. 

Fingz Trumpet oF Irtsh Manuracture.—Messrs. Robinson, Bussell, and 
Robinson, of Westmoreland-street, Dublin, have lately completed a chromatic slide 
trumpet, which is supposed to be one of the most beautiful and complete speci- 
mens of the kind yet manufactured in the United Kingdom. It is composed en- 
tirely of silver (with the exception of a part which we shall hereafter mention), and 
in its form and general construction resembles the slide trumpet now universally 
employed by concert-performers. It possesses, however, a-marked superiority 
over every other instrument of the sort we have yet heard of, in the increased 
length of the slide, by which the performer is enabled to produce (in addition to 
all the artificial notes of the ordinary system) the low D natural, F natural, and 
G sharp, and, we believe, even the low C sharp. This is a great improvement, 
since the scale of the instrument is thus rendered perfect with the advantage of 
a much better tone than can be produced from a trumpet with valves. Our 
correspondent also mentions some peculiarity of the metal forming the bell and 
adjacent parts of the Dublin instrument, by which resonance of tone is much 
increased. The bell of this trumpet is richly ornamented at its base with chasings 
of oak-leaves and acorns, and moreover contains a shield bearing the following 
inscription, from which its purpose will be seen:—*‘ Presented by Colonel 
Jackson and the Officers of the 6th Carabineers, to Trumpet-major William 
Cowen, as a mark of their approbation of his most exemplary conduct during a 
Service of thirty-seven years.”’ 





~ MARTIALANA HARMONICA.—Ne. IV. 


Croaks Lucas to Bennett, in Tenterden-street, 
One moist afternoon, when they happened to meet— 
«‘T am suffering from hoarseness, to which every day adds, 
- I caught it last Tuesday, conducting your Naiads— 
’Mid such dribbling and splashing, and streams overrun, 
One gets wet through and through ere one’s work is half done.” 


Bennett answers to Lucas—‘ My old fellow-student, 

As a husband and father you’re vastly imprudent 

To run such vile risks without due preparation : 

Pry’thee spread your umbrella, each future occasion— 
Or, safer by far, your own overtures try,— 

Though there’s slip-slop in mine yours are perfectly dry.” 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Tue Strupents oF THE Royat Acapemy or Music having murmured in 
secret dissatisfaction, though they have not proceeded to open revolt, against the 
edict which enforced their gratuitous performance at the concerts to be given by 
Mme. Dulcken and M. Benedict, the beneficiaires have thought proper to avoid 
a refusal of the advantage they require, and have appointed Mr. Willy to engage 
an orchestra. Thus it appears that the gratuitous services of the Academy stu- 
dents are sufficient attraction to the patrons of Madame and Monsieur, but if a 
band is to be properly remunerated, the recently appointed Academy professors 
think fit to transfer their support to another quarter. 





List or New PusBLicaTions. 


PIANOFORTE. 
Czerny.—Zanetta (2 rondinos, no. 1) Cramer, 
Thalberg.—Grand Capriccio, La Donna del “i 


Cherabini.— —Overture to Lodoiska - 
—— Ditto to Les deux Journées 
Rossini—Ditto to the Barber of Seville 
Ditto to Semiramide - - 
Marschan, A.—Fanchon Walzer - 
Rosenblithen Walzer - 
Abschied Walzer - - - 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ernst, H.—Concertina for the violin, with 
orchestra, op. 112 - - Ei 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Boosey. 
Ditio. 
Ditto. 





VOCAL. } 


Tully, J.—Welcome, sweet liberty Chappell. 
Linley, G—Oh! where are they, the kind 

andtrue -- - - Ditto. 

Oh! lone and lan ruid flower - Ditto, 
Lover, 8.—Sweet harp of the days that are 


Marschan, A.—L’ Adio Poesia di aeons 


——— La Sposa del Navigante illo. 
Romer, F.—In the days that eave faded Cramer, 
-——— The one we love’ - Ditto, 

The young spring = - - 

—— Lady, lady, mine - 








UST PUBLISHED.— 
s. d, 
H.W. ERNST.—Concertina for the Violin. — 
Price, with Orchestra Accompaniments.. 15 0 
Ditto, with Pianoforte...........06. 80 
MOZART.—Figaro, arranged for Pianoforte, 
four hands.........- 
SIREN, No. L—Spolir’ s Duet from the: Berg- 
eist, soprano and basS...e.ccececececeee 
. H. GRATTAN.—I arise from dreams of 
thee: serenade..secsceceeees eocece 
J. J. Ewer and Co., Bow Churchyard, 


ANTOS’ HOLIDAY QUA- 

DRILLES.—Piano Solos, 3s. ; ditto Duets, 
4s. These most fascinating Quadrilles are nightly 
encored. Also, by the same Author, the Rose- 
mar » Hyacinth, La Rosa, Mermaid, three sets 
on pssini’ s Airs, and three ditto on Scotch, Irish, 
and English Airs, Piano Solos, each 3s,: ditto 
Duets, each 4s,; and all the new Quadrilles by 
Musard and Czerny. All the new waltzes by 
Strauss, Lanner, an ‘Labitzky. 

MUSARD'S QUADRILLES for the PIANO; 
i.e. Krakoviack, 3s.; Duets, 4s—These very easy 
and beautiful Polish dances have been so well re- 
ceived in Paris and in London as to become the 
leading topic of the day, having been first intro- 
duced by the noble bands at the peg oy con- 
certs, and nightly encored. Also, by the same 
Author, Le Cent Suisse, Lucrezia, La Grande 
Bretagne, Romanesca, Polichinelle, J.e Canada, 
La Fille du Regiment, Les Martyrs, and 20 other 
sets. The whole to be had for orchestra—Lon- 
don: printed only by R. Cocks and Co., No. 20, 
Princes-street, Hanover-square, and musicsellers 
to her most gracious Majesty. 
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Extensive Reduction in Cash Prices, 


WORNUM, Inventor and Ma- 

nufacturer of PATENT DOUBLE-AC- 

TION PIANOFORTES, at the Music Hall, Store- 
street, Bedford-square. 


THE PICCOLO. 
Plain in malingany..... acibecesede . 30 guineas. 
Elegant, with “Trusses.. 
Ditto, with Cylinder.... 
Plain Rosewood 
Elegant, from sesesecesseeeees 46 to 50 


COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 guineas tosecesccsceseceee 105 


POCKET GRAND man wep yey 
From 55 guineas to..........eeese00- 


IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 guineas to, 125 


The above Instruments are all equally well ma- 
nufactured and prepared for extreme climates. 


The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 


A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers. 


This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte ; the success of which has 
induced certain Manufacturers to announce and 
sell Instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the Public are deceived and 
the Inventor injured. 
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